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MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY. 
Continued from page 596. 

On our return to our hotel to dinner, we met 
the king, who passed us rapidly in his carriage, 
Rejoiced enough was I to see him pass; as I 
knew that his continued absence would either 
have detained us, or frustrated our concern. He 


bowed to us, but I believe did not perceive who 
or what we were; but how deeply interesting 
has been our subsequent communication with 


him! It had been fixed ever since our arrival, 
that a meeting should be held that evening in 
the Countess’s saloon, at Buckwald, with the 
poor ‘Tyrolese, and all who wished to attend. We 
went thither to drink tea at six o'clock. Soon 
the rooms began to be thronged with the high 
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grandee subjects, and for us all. The Countess 
wished for a hymn as soon as the people were 
seated, and in our, service should commence, 
the like after it was ended; prayer was the bur- 
den of the first song, and praise of the second. 
It was no business of ours, and [ could only en- 
joy the interest of the sight; so many of the 
royal family, and a multitude of the great in 
this world, uniting with the poor Tyrolese pea- 
sants, in what I believe was to many of them an 
act of worship. After the hymn ceased, I be- 
lieved it best to rise. My sister and I, and our 
two interpreters, were at the upper end of the 
room ; on our right, the King, Queen, Princesses, 
the Countess, and a few other great ladies; on 
our left, the Princes Wilhelm, Charles, Frederick 
and Adelbert; a crowd of ladies and gentlemen 
behind and before ; the Tyrolese immediately in 
front of us, but at the other end of the room ; 
the high conical hats of the women towering 
aloft. The men wear similar hats, but were now 
uncovered. There was a sweet tranquillity and 
true solemnity over us. I briefly explained the 
views of Friends respecting worship, the spiritu- 
ality of the gospel dispensation, women’s preach- 
ing, &e. This opened the way for my beloved 
sister, who was powerfully engaged in ministry 

for a considerable time, speaking (by desire of 
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gentry and ladies of the neighborhood. The | the King, who wished to save her fatigue) from 
Princess Wilhelm had engaged to come, but it! her seat. The first part of her address was to the 
was an agreeable surprise to me to see the| Tyrolese, beautifully adapted to their condition ; 
Prince and his’ eldest son (Prince Adelbert)! she applied the words, ‘I was a stranger, and ye 
enter with her. Soon afterwards, several of the | took me in,’’ to the late king’s benevolent recep- 
King’s court began to arrive, and the intelligence | tion of these refugees ; and spoke of him in a 


was brought that he and the Queen were coming 
to the meeting. [His brother, Prince Charles, 
and Prince and Princess Frederick, of the 
Netherlands, were with us before him, and at 
length came the King and Queen. 

He seemed delighted to see my sister, and 
most kindly shook hands with me, having a lively 
recollection of my brother Samuel. He is rather 
a stout person, looking nearly fifty years old, his 
countenance intelligent and beaming with kind- 
ness, and his manners unaffected. The time for 
the meeting was now come. The Tyrolese, about 
200, in their grotesque habiliments, occupied the 
bottom of the room, and they being too much 
crowded, the King began to move the seats of 
the gentry with his own hands, to accommodate 
them with more space, a fine example for his 


manner which touched all hearts. She then 
turned to the great ones, and riveted their closest 
attention. It was her usual strain of plain, 
| wholesome truth, applied with the nicest touch 
of tenderness. I followed at some length, in a 
declaration of the essential truths of the gospel 
of Christ, alike applicable to prince and 
peasant ; particularly dwelling on judgment to 
come, and the doctrine of our responsibility, 
the parable of the talents, &e. There was a 
precious solemnity over all. The interpreters 
partook of the unction poured forth, especially 
a dear simple-hearted young man who inter- 
preted for me. The King and other members 
of the family seemed to feel the occasion. When 
the meeting broke up, he gave me an affection- 
ate shake by the hand, and thanked me warmly 
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for what [ had been led tosay. With my sister 
he was still more loving. Truly all thanks for 
this memorable, precious meeting were due to 
the Author of all good. 

After a quiet, elden time of prayer with the 
Countess and a few others, with whom we were 
at last left, we returned, tired, but very thank- 
ful, to our hotel; but rest was not my portion, 
as I was obliged to sit up till past midnight over 
the document which I had to present to the King 
on the following day, and rose again on second 
day (yesterday) morning at six o'clock to finish 
it. I got through the great task by eleven 
o’clock; read the sheets with my sister and 
Countess Reden, who fully approved them ; and 
we then set off for the Palace at Erdmansdorf, 
where we were quickly ushered into the Queen’s 
sitting-room. The King soon joined us. We 
four were alone together for more than two 
hours : a most interesting interview it was to m 
feelings. We first went through the whole docu- 
ment, and freely conversed with them on each | 
successive point. The King developed a clear, | 
penetrating mind, great knowledge of the several 
subjects, a heart full of feeling; and, above all, | 
decided and unquestionable Christian principle. | 
I think it might be said, with little exception, 
that our views and judgments corresponded with 
his on every particular. He seemed much in- 
terested with the account we gave him of our 
Friends at Minden, who, in consequence of not. 
being able to take up arms, are deprived of some 
of the rights of citizenship, and cannot buy land. 
After we had gone through all our business, my 
sister requested leave to read a few texts which 
she believed to be applicable to their condition. 
First, a text or two for the Queen ; and then for | 
the King, which led to further serious expression. | 
It was a heart-tendering time, and ended with | 
solemn prayer from her lips. Elizabeth and | 
Anna were then called in to speak to them, and | 
we parted in true friendship and love. The | 
King paid us the attention of coming down stairs 
and seeing us off. A crowd of people near the | 
door surrounded him and ourselves on the ocea- | 
sion, and we drove off, amidst their kind tokens | 
of affection, in very sweet peace. 

Their course was now directed homeward, by 
way of Dresden, Leipsic, Halle and Elberfeld. 


At Dover, Joseph John Gurney writes :— 


10th mo. 3d. 

* * Yesterday morning, at half-past ten o'clock, 
we went on board the post-office steamer [from 
Ostend] to this place. My dear sister was soon 
much refreshed by the sea ; and we were favored 
with an almost perfect calm, which rendered our 
voyage easy and agreeable ; and our minds were 
at rest, in the feeling that the work required of 
us had, through divine grace and mercy, been 
accomplished. 

Soon after his return home, Joseph John 
Gurney accomplished his intentions of marriage 


comfort. 
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with Eliza P. Kirkbride. The event took 
place at Darlington. In his Journal, he writes: 

Fifth day, 10th mo. 21st, 1841. The solemn, 
happy, favored marriage-day. I was engaged in 
prayer in the wy part of the meeting, for 
the manifestation of the Divine sanction, which 
was indeed fully granted. Afterwards Katharine 
Backhouse in an excellent testimony, and H. C. 
Backhouse in fervent prayer. After the mar- 
riage was complete, I had a few sentences to 
utter, on the victory which is in “the faith.” 
The dinner party cheerful and agreeable ; con- 
cluded by a short religious opportunity. My 
dear wife and I left them, at seven o'clock in 
the evening, after an affecting parting with her 
dear, faithful friends, J. and H. C. Backhouse. 

10th mo. 22d. Catterick Bridge. Solemn 
reading and prayer; precious commencement of 
our daily retirement before the Lord. 

28th. Reached Earlham in health and great 
peace, at nine o’clock in the evening; the place 
comfortable and homeish; the reception from 
my dearest children glowing. Oh! may we be 
kept perpetually in the hollow of the Lord’s holy 
hand ! 

11th mo. 6th. A quiet, satisfactory day, draw- 
ing to its close in peace. Our home circle, in- 
cluding my sister Catharine, is all that heart can 
desire. We have been reading Horne, and 
Jonathan Hutchinson’s letters. The last are 
instructive and reviving; treasures once more 
turning up their bright side, for my pleasure and 
I hope there is a good solemnity over 
us this evening; and renewed are my fervent 
desires that all may be kept in sweetness, even 
in conformity to the divine will. Here alone is 
our rest and our strength. 

11th mo. 26th. I do indeed desire to be kept 
alive and watchful, ready for the Lord’s service 
here, and for an entrance into his blissful pres- 
ence, whenever it may please him to call me home 
to himself. But I do not feel that the time is 
yet. O Lord! thou hast showered many rich 
favors and blessings upon me: and now, in a 
delightful connexion, hast granted me the very 
desire of my heart. Preserve me, I beseech 
thee, from in the least degree abusing any of thy 
precious gifts ; make me holy, as thou art holy; 
and finally gather me, in Christ, to thy glory. 

12th mo. 25th. This day is one of peaceful 
seriousness to us. My dear wife and I are quietly 
together with our children. A peep into the 
long past has been deeply interesting to me ; but 
I am more inclined to rejoice and be thankful in 
the present; and after subsiding into my new 
level, which this day gives me an opportunity of 
doing, to take a fresh start, and press, with 
renewed diligence, after the mark for the prize. 
What is that mark but Holiness? even the holy 
maturity of the Christian character. © that this 
mark may not only be aimed at, but attained to! 

To-day we are enjoying a touch of true sab- 
batical rest, and the company of my children is 
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peculiarly pleasant. My desires are fervent, that of our Holy Head, we may go on our way re- 
as I have faithfully endeavored to bring them up joicing, trusting in the Lord. 


in the truth as held by Friends, so they may 
rsevere in this course to the end, and deepen 
in the root more and more. 

In the spring of 1842, he was engaged, in 
company with his wife, in a short visit to Friends 
at Bristol and Gloucester, and in attending, on 
his return, the Quarterly Meeting of Friends in 
London. 


To his Sister Elizabeth Fry, 
(then in a feeble state of health,) 


Norwich, 4th mo. 4th, 1842. 

My heart and mind have been much drawn 
towards thee in tender love and sympathy, since 
we parted. I rest in the sweet San that thou 
wilt yet be strengthened in mind and body to do 
the Lord’s work, where and when He pleases, 
and be enabled to bear that measure of searching 
and proving which may be permitted to fall to 
thy lot. It is good for us to lie low, and patiently 
to wait, until we recéive the divine sanction for 
arising in the Lord’s own power for his service. 
In the meantime I hope that nothing will dis- 
courage thee; but that much peace and even 
joy in the Holy Ghost will be thy portion. I can 
truly say that all that I have seen and known of 
late years confirms my sense of the importance 
and excellence of unbiassed, genuine Quaker 
views and practices. But may we be preserved 
from the shoals on either side, for there is neither 
life nor safety to be known in them! 

His leisure had been of late occupied in the re- 
vision, (in conference with a committee of Friends 
in London,) of his work on the Distinguishing 
Views of Friends, with a view to a new and 
stereotyped edition soon afterwards published. 
On its completion, notwithstanding some acces- 
sion of bodily infirmity, his mind was turned 
to other important labors. 

5th mo. 18th. (After noticing some symptoms 
of illness.) Our way seems mercifully made clear 
—lI humbly trust it has been prepared of and for 
the Lord—for our attending the Yearly Meeting. 

6th mo. 13th. More than a month has passed 
away since I last wrote, and here I am at home 
with my beloved wife, after having passed a most 
interesting thirteen days with her alone ; five at 
Walton on the Essex coast, one in travelling, and 
a week at home. During this period I have 
been very poorly, though Walton seemed to 
recover me, and this morning I am better than 
for many days past. 

I look back upon the Yearly Meeting with 
great comfort. It was a time of harmony, and 
a time of life, my dear sister Fry taking her 
part and place in great brightness. H.C. Back- 
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house had excellent meetings with the nobility | unworthiness and infirmity known only to the 
and the Jews, in two of which I was enabled to | Omniscient, I have been again graciously called 


At our Monthly Meeting on fifth day, I ob- 
tained a minute for some service with Friends 
and others, during the next few months, as way 
may open, and health permit, in Norfolk and 
Suffolk. In this I feel peace, and my dear wife 
is mentioned in the minute as intending to ac- 
company me. May we bow under the holy hand 
of our Lord, and stand open to every call of 
religious duty ! 

6th mo. 25th. We have, under the merciful 
providence of our heavenly Father, passed a truly 
happy time since the last entry, notwithstanding 
two hair-breadth escapes ;—one from a large mad 
dog which ran up to our door, and, just as my 
dearest wife and [ were going to step into the 
carriage, fell suddenly into convulsions, and was 
afterwards shot in the garden—the other from 
my taking the liquid of potash instead of my 
usual draught. This happened in the early part 
of this week ; and it is probable that my life was 
saved by my wife immediately giving me castor 
oil, which acted as an emetic before the liquor 
found its way into the stomach. I have suffered 
a good deal from the soreness of the throat and 
esophagus produced by the burn, but am now 
over it, and much as before in health; feeble, 
but pretty well. 

6th mo. 27th. I have had somewhat of a 
relapse the last two days, with a decided return 
of some unfavorable symptoms; so that if any 
thing like the “high hill’”’ was permitted last 
week, a vale has come in its turn, yet not to the 
breaking of my peace. We hada good meeting 
yesterday morning. I had to speak well of the 
way in which our fathers walked, and their 
fathers before them. 

As I sat in meeting, I thought much of Ad- 
dison’s stanza :— 

My life, if thou preserv’st my life, 
Thy sacrifice shall be ; 


And death, if death should be my lot, 
Shall join my soul to thee. 


I have felt more than a slight degree of hope, 
that, through infinite mercy, this may represent 
my experienee. Reduced as I am to more of a 
do-nothing state than almost ever before, I can 
enjoy my leisure, roam about our sweet “ paradise 
of flowers,” relish the delightful society of my 
most endeared wife and children, and repose on 
the bosom of that Saviour who econdescends to 
be our oe bey keeper. Blessed be the name 
of our God and Father through him. 

7th mo. 4th. A public meeting was held at my 
request at the Gildencroft last evening, which was 
well attended. It has been great cause for thank- 
fulness to me, that, notwithstanding a depth of 


On the whole it has been an occasion for | into service, and fitted for it of the Lord, both 


the strengthening of our faith; and I humbly | bodily and mentally. Truly our sufficiency is of 
trust, through infinite condescension on the part ' the Lord alone ! 
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Similar engagements, in other parts of Nor- 
folk and in Suffolk, called Joseph John Gurney 
several times from home during the autumn and 
winter. He also paid a short visit to his friends 
in Manchester and Liverpool. Besides attend- 
ing to these calls of duty, he spent part of the 
tenth month at Darlington, on the occasion of 
the funeral of his valued relative Jonathan 
Backhouse, and in visits to several other places 
in the north of England. In allusion to the 
time passed in the neighborhood of Ackworth, 
he writes :— 

Fourth day, 10th mo. 26th. By railroad to 
Pontefract ; attended the solemn and satis- 
factory funeral of my late dear friend, William 
Leatham, who closed his useful life in great 
peace, trusting in Christ. There was a blessed 
sense, that the rich man had passed well through 
“the needle’s eye ;”’ but a strong word of warn- 
ing was given to others, who were of a worldly 
mind. Afterwards to Ackworth, where we 
met a cordial reception, and spent a happy 
evening at the school. The children were col- 
lected im the new reading-room, and I told 
them part of the story of the West Indies; an 
excellent time with the family after supper. 
Some Scripture examination, during this visit to 
Ackworth, afforded satisfactory evidence that the 
system of Scriptural instruction, which I was 
enabled to institute about twenty-five years ago, 
continues to flourish, as is also the case at Sidcot, 
Croydon, &. I trust I feel deeply thankful for 
this result.— Establish thou the work of my 
hands upon me, O Lord; the work of my hands 
establish thou it.” 

Meanwhile the state of his health continued 
to awaken anxiety. Referring to it, he says 
under date 

11th mo. 4th. Dr. Prout’s verdict of my! 
bodily state is by no means favorable. A very 
strict regimen is ordered, to which, coming as it 
does from the highest authority, it is my full pur- 
pose to render due obedience. I have been a| 
sad lover of sweet things all my life; but now, 
sugar in every degree and form is to be avoided. 
I feel very quiet about the case, rather strongly 
hoping that we may be favored to beat off the 
enemy, my general health being improved ; but 
if it should be otherwise, I desire to be enabled 
to say, “It is the Lord, let him do what seemeth 
him good.” 

Through all, he endeavored quietly to press 
onwards in the path of duty. At the suggestion 
of his sister, Elizabeth Fry, he had been lately 
building a large and commodious library and 
reading-room at Cromer, for the use of the fisher- 
men and sailors, which was opened in the twelfth 
month of this year. It was about this time also, 
that, after much anxious deliberation, he became 
convinced that it was his duty to give up the 
use of all intoxicating beverages, and to encour- 
age his household in a similar line of conduct. 
Henceforth he gave to the cause of Total 
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Abstinence all the weight that could be derived 
from his own powerful example, and truly Chris- 
tian advocacy. In an address upon the subject, 
which was subsequently published under the 
title Water is Best, he thus notices the circum- 
stances which led to this important change of 
opinion and practice :— 

“‘T acknowledge,” he says, “ that I was ac- 
customed, till within the last eighteen months, to 
take a little wine and beer with my meals; and 
while I was most anxious, as a Christian and a 
minister, to let my ‘ moderation be known unto 
all men,’ I thought that the use of these beve- 
rages was necessary to the enjoyment of health. 
I was led, however, under the circumstances 
which I will relate, toabandon this practice, and 
I have reason to rejoice that I did so, for my 
health has very considerably improved in con- 
sequence. 

“‘ Having many inmates in my house, and feel- 
ing a great desire to promote their spiritual wel- 
fare, I adopted those means which I hoped, under 
the Divine blessing, would lead them to con- 
sideration, and to seriousness. I found, how- 
ever, that all my efforts were frustrated by an 
enemy in my own house. We were famous for 
the excellence of our home-brewed beer; and 
this was hospitably supplied not only to the ser- 
vants of the establishment, but also to the labor- 
ers employed on the estate. Although I cannot 
say that it was extravagantly used, I believe it 
was the source of very considerable mischief. It 
had a tendency to blunt the moral feelings, and 
to incapacitate the mind to receive the great 
truths which I was so anxious to impart. I was, 
at this time, in an infirm state of health, and 
found it difficult to set an example of total abstin- 
But believing with the apostle Paul, that 
I should avoid placing a ‘ stumbling block in the 
way of my brother,’ (and, in this sense, I claim 
all mankind, whether masters or servants, as my 
brethren,) I felt it to be my duty to abstain from 
that which was not unlawful in itself, rather than 
be the occasion of stumbling to others. I called 
together the members of my establishment, and 
told them that I felt it to be my duty to discon- 
tinue the supply of beer to which they had been 
accustomed ; but ordered a coffee tap to be opened 
in the hall, and a plentiful supply of hot coffee 
and bread to be kept for all who chose to par- 
take. This, like other similar changes, was at- 
tended with pain; but in the course of a short 
time matters settled down as quietly and agree- 
ably as ever, and I have great cause to be thank- 
ful to the Almighty, that 1 was led to take this 
decided step. Now I can leave home for two 
or three months without care and anxiety, know- 
ing that one great source of evil is stopped. At 
this time, as I have already said, my health was 
feeble, but now I am thankful to’say that it is 
re-established to a degree which, two or three 
years ago, I should have thought impossible with- 
out the use of stimulating beverages ; so deep was 
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the sense I entertained of their necessity. I 
was ordered by some of the greatest medical men 
in the country, to take wine medicinally, but I 
could not do it with an easy conscience; and 
now, in spite of all the dogmas that float on the 
tide of popular prejudice, I have found, and 
multitudes have found by experience, that alco- 
holic beverages are useless to persons in health.’’ 

In allusion to the same subject, he writes in 
his Journal :— 

1st mo. 9th, 1843. All is peace and happiness 
this morning. What shall we render unto thee, 
most gracious God and Father, for all thy bene- 
fits? My health and spirits are greatly improved. 
Our household quiet and comfortable under the 
reform system. May the leaven spread ! 

The work which had of late occupied his at- 
tention was now published, at first anonymously, 
under the title of the Papal and Hierarchical 
System compared with the Religion of the New 
Testament. In this excellent treatise he boldly, 
but faithfully, sketches the principal corruptions 
by which man has defiled the purity, and (so 
far as he has been allowed the sway) weakened 
or destroyed the influence of primitive Christian- 
ity; powerfully contrasting these corruptions 
with the noble simplicity of inspired truth. The 
whole volume deserves the attentive perusal of 
the reader, as containing, in a condensed form, 
& clear, and, (upon New Testament grounds,) 
unanswerable argument for Spiritual Christian- 
ity. 

(To be continued.) 


Susanna Marriort, of Kendal, England, died 
lst mo. 24, 1854, aged 24. 
(Concluded from page 596.) 

On the 4th of First month, she observed, that 
she must have times of entire quiet for religious 
retirement and prayer; on the evening of the 
5th, she was particularly bright and peaceful, 
and very gratefully mentioned, that when thrown 
a little off her guard in the evening, by a trifling 
circumstance, and conscious of the rising of an 
impatient spirit, a sweet calm was suddenly 
= over her mind, and it seemed as though, 
almost without effort on her part, she was brought 
back to her usual state of quiet trust—forcibly 
reminding her of her morning engagements, 
when, after asking for the continued sanctifying 
influences of the Holy Spirit, she had earnestly 
prayed that she might be kept very watchful all 
the day. So sweet and holy was the frame of 
her spirit, that to be with her seemed to be like 
watching a pilgrim to the very gates of Heaven. 

On it being remarked one day that she seemed 
weaned from this earth, the natural beauties of 
which she had so much enjoyed, she replied, 
“Yes, entirely so; but I do not trust myself to 
dwell much on the thought of separation from 
you.” She emphatically assented to a remark 
on the mixture and precariousness even of our 
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purest earthly enjoyments, and sweetly added— 
‘It is indeed true, that 
‘Earth affords no resting-place 
For spirits Heaven redeems.’” 

On the 11th she wrote, in much weakness, a 
pencil note to a beloved friend, from which the 
following is an extract : 

“T long to see thee and dear , and it is 
a melancholy thought that I cannot expect to 
meet you again on earth. But then there is the 
cheering and consoling hope of a happier meet- 
ing, in a land where we need fear no parting, 
and where we may join in eternal praises to 
Him who loved usand gave himself for us. The 
thought of thus again, and in a few years, meet- 
ing my dearest mother and our immediate 
family, and you who come next in my affections, 
is to me inexpressibly delightful; and O! how 
it softens the pain of separation.” 

On the receipt of a few lines in reply to this, 
in which the writer took a very humble view of 
her own lengthened pilgrimage, dear Susan 
showed much emotion, and said,—“ If these are 
her feelings, in looking back upon a life so de- 
voted to the good of others, what must mine be, 
when I think of the large proportion of time 
which has been devoted to self-gratification in 
one way or another. But if my life had been 
ever so devoted, it must still have been all of 
grace !’’ adding emphatically,—“ Jt is the work 
of my Saviour, and if a century were given me, 
1 could not add to it.” 

On the morning of the 15th, she woke with 
pleasant thoughts of a dear aged aunt, of whose 
death she had heard the preceding evening. 
She said she could not mourn, it was so sweet 
to think she had done with earthly infirmity ; 
and that she, too, might hope soon to experience 
the same blessed change. She expressed her 
thankfulness for waking so comfortably, and 
hoped it would prove a pleasant and profitable 
sabbath ; perhaps it might be the last she should 
spend on earth. All through the day she ap- 
peared to be in a remarkably heavenly frame, 
clothed with thankfulness and praise. She 
spoke of the advantage she had often derived 
from seeking to be prepared for the important 
duties of the First-day of the week, and the loss 
she had experienced, especially in teaching her 
class, when other things had *been allowed to 
prevent it; but even then, after walking to the 
school under feelings of distress and discourage- 
ment, she had sometimes experienced merciful 
help. She spoke with much ae of her 
services in this line of usefulness, but was 
thankful that she had been so engaged; and 
especially so that it had been her earnest en- 
deavor to impress upon the minds of many 
children this injunction of our blessed Lord, 
«Watch and pray, lest ye enter into temptation.” 
It seemed to her now, as it had long done, to 
be a very important part of religious teachng. 
She felt a lively interest in the welfare of the 
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children in her class, and had been in the habit 
of allowing several of them to come once or 
twice in the week to be taught by her at home 
in the evening. Of their attachment to her, 
proofs were not wanting, especially during her 
illness. At the close of this peaceful day, dear 
S. also spoke, with much feeling, of the poor 
people in her tract district, and sent one or two 
appropriate messages. She said that the sweet, 
serious countenances of some of these poor 
women had often come vividly before her during 
the last few weeks, when they used to look as 
though they wished her to enter into religious 
conversation with them; and, though she had 
frequently done so, yet the fear of taking up 
the subject at all lightly, had perhaps too often 
kept her silent. Had she recovered, she be- 
lieved she should have felt more openness in 
this respect; and she wished her sisters to be 
encouraged, when pursuing the same engage- 
ment, to embrace opportunities of helping and 
befriending those who were thus brought under 
their notice. Where advice was obviously re- 
quired, the presenting a suitable tract or hymn 
might sometimes prove a stepping-stone. 

he next morning found her in the same 
peaceful, happy state; and she was heard to 
exclaim,— I feel my sins all forgiven, and that 
I am accepted through Christ; not of works, it 
is all mercy!’ On the morning of the 18th, 
dear S. was extremely weak and ill. For a 
while her spirits failed her; but with some re- 
vival of strength her cheerfulness returned, and 
she said,—‘‘I am quite happy again, and be- 
lieve I shall enjoy your society to the end ; that 
sweet text presents itself—‘ Eye hath not seen,’ 
&e. I do not wish to be spared suffering, but 
that the power to bear it may be given.” During 
this day, and on many former occasions, she 
had serious and deeply interesting conversation 
with her sisters. To one of them she said,—* I 
am sure I have been no example for you to fol- 
low; but poorand imperfect as my life has been, 
I can testify to the blessedness of an early sur- 
render of the heart.” In the afternoon she al- 
luded to her present great happiness, and the 
touches of ecstacy she sometimes felt in the 
thought of the rest before her. It was not so 
much the glory, as the pyrity and holiness, and 
the power to praise, that made her long for 
Heaven; and she repeated the verse— 

“ Then in a nobler, sweeter song, 
I'll sing thy power to save ; 
When this poor lisping, stammering tongue 
Lies silent in the grave.” 

She said, that at one time, in her then earthly 
way of thinking, she used to suppose that no 
communion could be more delightful than that 
which she enjoyed with the specially beloved 
sister who shared her bedroom, when they used 
to talk freely together after retiring to rest ; but 
that now she saw how, in this life, sin and 
trouble are so mixed with everything, that it 
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made her indeed long for the pure intercourse 
of Heaven. With an overflowing love, she ex- 

ressed, in the calmest manner, her hope as to 
cn things would go on in the family after her 
death, and that the evening of her dear mother’s 
life might be a happy one. She trusted they 
would still feel her near, and not shrink from 
speaking of her ; adding, with a ray of her usual 
animation, “and don’t call me ‘ poor Susan,’ but 
remember how happy I shall be.” 

Weak as she was, she earnestly desired to 
write a few lines to a much respected servant at 
home, who, through her long illness, had been 
constantly on the watch for opportunities of con- 
tributing to her comfort. It was remarkable 
how dear S. seemed to summon strength for this 
last effort of her pencil. 

Boneburch, First month 20th, 1854. 

“ My very dear Jane,—lI shall be glad if thou 
wilt accept the accompanying memoir of Legh 
Richmond, the clergyman who wrote the ‘ Annals 
of the Poor,’ a very interesting book, which I 
have no doubt thou hast either read or seen. 

“ Feeling myself growing weaker and weaker, 
I am anxious to make the little effort of writing 
this note while I have strength for it. I feel 
inclined to tell thee with my own hand, what 
thou hast probably heard from my sisters, that 
I am happy, though sometimes cast down and 
depressed by illness. But this is only bodily 
weakness, which will soon be over, and for ever. 
I remember thy kindly saying to me, only a few 
days, I think, before we left home, that ‘it 
seemed hard to die young.’ Now, I wish thee 
quite to understand, that I feel it a pleasant 
prospect to be delivered from the cares and 
temptations of life, and to enter into that state 
of happiness and holiness, into which, deeply 
unworthy as I feel myself, I hope to be admitted 
through my Saviour’s blood. It would be very 
pees to see thee again on earth, dear Jane; 

ut I look hopefully forward to meeting thee in 


that better country, where there will be no more 
sin and sorrow, and where we may for ever 
praise our blessed Redeemer as we cannot do 


now. Thou hast already experienced much 
sorrow ; but remember, if we endure chastening, 
God dealeth with us as with sons; and that it is 
through much tribulation that the righteous 
enter the kingdom. My parting wish for thee 
is a life happy in the useful service of Him 
whose follower I trust thou art, with just enough 
trial to keep thee near Him; and that then, 
through his all-availing atonement, thou mayest 
enter into the joy of thy Lord.” 

During this and the following day, she ar- 
ranged how a considerable number of little books 
which she had sent for, as parting remembrances 
to be given after her death, should be disposed 
of, and after deciding to whom each should be 
given, she asked her sisters then to write in them 
what she dictated, only leaving the date of her 
removal to be sented. 
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On First-day morning, the 22d, she appeared 
very much sunk; but on reviving a little, she 
spoke sweetly of the love of her Saviour. About 
noon, she wished to see the inscriptions in the 
books to be given, and as she glanced over the 
names of several of her school fellows and 
friends, touching recollections occurred of plea- 
sant intercourse in past days. In connection 
with one, she said, “I do love , she used 
often to go with M. and me into the box-room 
at Worcester, to read the Bible.” Of another, 
“how I love her; L love them all, and feel to 
love everybody. If we had shrunk from getting 
these little remembrances, what a source of inte- 
rest [ should have missed; it has brought my 
coming joys before me, reminded me pleasantly 


of my friends, and I also hope the books may | 


do some good. 
you to do it all when I am gone.” 
that, of late years especially, she had felt how 
unsatisfactory were friendships that had not re- 
ligion for their basis, and that it was too much 
wanting in school intimacies generally; but she 
believed, if some of the Worcester party were 
now thrown together, their friendship might be 
renewed on this best foundation. She felt much 
for young people, when she thought of all the 
temptations that surround their path. In the 


afternoon, she listened with her usual interest 
to the reading of the Scriptures. 


She saw dear 
R. F. in the evening, and felt comfort in the 
visit. 

On Second-day morning, her weakness was 
overpowering, and she slept most of the fore- 
noon, looking as though life was fast ebbing 
away. But she once more rallied, and was quite 
bright again. In the afternoon she particularly 
enjoyed the 15th chapter in “Hours of De- 
votion,” and on her mother’s re-entering the 
room after a short absence, she looked at her 
most sweetly and said, “I feel such intense love 
to my Heavenly Father, that surely 1 must be 
going to Him; he has /ong been my reconciled 
Father.” Soon after, with a look of affection, 
she said, “Thou looks weary, dear mother ; but 
it will please thee to hear that I sometimes have 
such flashes of happiness in thinking of my 
coming rest ; you were never more dear to me; 
but I do not now so acutely feel the thought of 
leaving you, I rest so much in my Saviour’s 
love, and have the joyful hope that we shall meet 
again.”” After this, she became very ill, and 
continued so during the early part of the night; 
but she was mercifully supported, and sweetly 
considerate of the feelings of those about her, 
often assuring them that she was happy. On 
awaking at eight o’clock from a comfortable 
sleep, a great change was apparent; her utter- 
ance was considerably affected, but she was quite 
sensible, and asked, ‘“‘ Am [ more poorly ?’’ She 
was answered in the affirmative, and that it was 
believed she would soon be for ever at rest in 
Jesus. She said, ‘ Dear mother, thou art so 
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near and dear to me,’’ and soon after, she wished 
her to come close to her pillow, adding, “I only 
want to tell thee that I am very, very happy.” 
These were nearly her last words, and about a 
quarter past eleven, her redeemed spirit was 
gently released, to be, as we consolingly believe, 
for ever with the Lord.— Annual Monitor. 


From the North China Herald Extraordinary 
we take the subjoined interesting news from 
Japan : 

We have been favored from a private source 
with the following extracts of a letter from an 
officer of the United States steamer Powhattan. 

“The island of Niphon, in which Simoda is 
situated, was visited, on the 23d of December, 
by a severe earthquake, which was most dis- 


It would have been a trial to | astrous in its effects. The city of Ohosaca, one 
She said } 


of the largest in the empire, was completely laid 
waste. Jeddo itself suffered considerably, but 
has since suffered more seriously from the effects 
of an extensive conflagration. The town of 
Simoda, on our arrival, presented a complete 
scene of desolation and ruin. After the shock of 
the earthquake, the sea commenced bubbling up 
as it were along the shore, and then receded with 
great rapidity, and as soon returned with such 
increased volume as to flood the whole town to 
the depth of six or seven feet, sweeping away 
houses, bridges and temples, and piling them up 
in a mass of ruin. 

“Five times during the day did the sea ad- 
vance and recede in this manner, spreading 
desolation far and wide. The largest junks in 
the harbor were driven from one to two miles 
above high water mark, where we saw them lying 
high and dry. About 200 of the poor inhabi- 
tants lost their lives by the overflow, the remain- 
der saving themselves by fleeing to the mountains 
with which the town is surrounded. 

“The Russian frigate Diana, having Vice- 
Admiral Pontiatine on board, was lying in the 
harbor at the time, engaged in Gnishing up the 
treaty they had made with the Japanese. Im- 
mediately after the shock was felt, the water in 
the harbor became convulsed to such a degree in 
eddies and whirlpools, that in the space of 
thirty minutes she swung entirely round forty- 
three times, twisting her chains up into knots; 
so rapid was the motion that the people on board 
could not keep their feet, and all were made 
giddy. When the sea receded it left the frigate 
in eight feet water on her side, when her usual 
draft was over twenty-one feet. On its return, 
it is stated, the water rose five fathoms above its 
ordinary level. 

‘On its again receding, four feet only of water 
remained, so that they saw the stocks of their 
anchor above water. The heaving of the bottom 
of the bay was then so violent that the frigate— 
although, as I said, in only four feet of water 
—was moved bodily past her anchor. The of- 
ficers momentarily expected that the bay would 
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become the outlet of the subterranean fires, and 
that they would be engulphed init. When the 
frigate again floated, they saw her keel and rud- 
der, which had been wrenched off, floating along- 
side, and the ship filling with water. By getting 
sails under her, they managed to get her afloat, 
and the next day, things having kept quiet once 
more, they hauled her into deeper water. Oc- 
casional shocks of earthquake still continued to 
be felt, but none were attended with serious 
consequences. 

“ After repairing damages as well as they could, 
and having rigged a temporary rudder, and the 
weather becoming fine, they attempted to take 
the ship round to another bay, where she would 
be less exposed, and they would complete repairs 
(Simoda being badly adapted for such a purpose ;) 
but when within seven miles of their harbor a 
gale sprung up—the hundred Japanese boats 
that. were towing them abandoned them (not, 
however, till they had got out all the officers and 
crew,) and shortly after the gallant ship sunk in 
deep water, the officers and men saving only the 
clothes they stood in. Notwithstanding all their 
misfortunes and the dangers through which they 
had passed, they only lost one man, and he was 
accidentally killed by being jammed by one of 
the guns which had gone adrift.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 9, 1855. 


New York Yearty Meerine.—As it is pre- 

sumed our friends at a distance may be desirous 
of learning the proceedings of this body, the 
Editor, who is in attendance, has prepared the 
following brief summary of its action during the 
first two days. 

The Meeting convened as usual on 6th day 
the Ist inst., and after the necessary preliminary 
business, the certificates and minutes of Minis- 
ters attending from other Yearly Meetings were 
read. It then appeared that the following 
Friends, with testimonials from the Meetings to 
which they belong, were present ; viz., Jared 
Patterson and David Hunt from Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, Richard H. Thomas from Baltimore, 
Nathan Douglass, Joshua Douglass and Phebe R. 
Gifford from New England Yearly Meeting. The 
correspondence with other Yearly Meetings was 
then attended to, when the printed General 
Epistle from London, that in manuscript from 
the same Meeting directed to this, that from 
Dublin and the Epistle from New England, were 
read. 

At this stage of the proceedings, the presence 
of a Friend who proposed to appeal to the Yearly 
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Meeting from the judgment of his Monthly 
Meeting was announced, the appellant was called 
in and the necessary appointment was made. The 
Meeting then adjourned to 4 o’clock, P. M. 


In the afternoon, the Epistles from Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, North Carolina and Indiana 
were severally read. The Meeting was then in- 
formed, that two Epistles, both purporting to 
be from the Yearly Meeting of Ohio, signed re- 
spectively by Jonathan Binns and Benjamin 
Hoyle as Clerks, were present.. Baltimore and 
Indiana Yearly Meetings having, in their Epistles, 
made special reference to their proceedings on 
this subject, and having forwarded copies of 
their minutes relating thereto, those papers 
were read. This painful subject being thus 
opened to the Meeting, a solemn pause of con- 
siderable duration ensued, which was at length 
broken by an ancient friend, whose remarks were 
calculated to preserve the prevailing solemnity. 
A suggestion was soon made, to refer the subject 
toa committee, but it was answered that the 
Meeting was already possessed of all the informa- 
tion which a committee could furnish, and the 
reading of the Epistle signed by Jonathan Binns, 
was proposed and the proposal united with by 
many friends. A protracted discussion ensued, 
during which Friends were invited to the full 
expression of their sentiments. A very small 
number wholly dissented from the recognition 
of the meeting of which Jonathan Binns was 
Clerk, and endeavored to connect the difficulties 
in Ohio with the supposed inculeation of un- 
sound doctrines, and a few others preferred not 
coming to any decision at this time. The ob- 
jections of these Friends were calmly and pa- 
tiently listened to, and there was an evident dis- 
position to give due weight to the suggestions 
which were offered. After this full expression 
of sentiment on the part of those who, on various 
grounds, did not unite in the proposition to recog- 
nize at this time the meeting of which J. Binns 
was Clerk, Friends very generally united in the 
conclusion to pursue that course. So full, in- 
deed, was the concurrence of sentiment, and so 
evidently was the sense of the.mecting in favor 
of the proposition, that its adoption was clearly 
unavoidable; and it being moreover shown, that 
this course was entirely consistent with the con- 
clusions of this Yearly Meeting in former years, 
that Epistle was read, and its reception recorded 
with those which had been previously read. 
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The proceedings of the Meeting were closed 
by reading an interesting memorial respecting 
Clark Stevens, of whose death and character 
some notice is given in a late number of Friends’ 
Review. The Meeting then adjourned to 10 
o'clock the following day. 

On 7th day morning, the 2nd inst., the meet- 
ing proceeded to appoint a Committee to pre- 
pare epistles in reply to those received from all 
the other Yearly Meetings except Philadelphia; 
to essay a communication to that Meeting, a 
Special Committee, consisting of seven or eight 
Friends, was nominated. 

The meeting then proceeded as usual to the 
consideration of the state of Society, as exhibit- 
ed in the replies to the queries from the several 
Quarterly Meetings. This subject occupied 
the attention of the Meeting during nearly all 
the remainder of the day; a large number of 
important and interesting observations on the 
subjects under consideration being submitted to 
the meeting. 

In the evening, immediately before the ad- 
journment, a memorial from Elba Monthly 
Meeting, respecting Reuben Haines, a minister, 
was read to satisfaction. The meeting then 
adjourned to 10 o’clock, A. M., the 4th inst. 





Our readers will find in the present number | 


an interesting notice of a Danish missionary, 
Hans Egede, who spent fifteen years of active 


and laborious life, in labors to bring the rude | 
inhabitants of Greenland within the pale of | 


civilization and the Christian church. His ef- 
forts in this respect paved the way for and facili- 
tated the progress of the Moravian brethen, who, 
in 1733, commenced their labors on the same 
inhospitable shore. Hans Egede, in 1735, was 
deprived of the assistance of his valuable wife, 
who had proved an efficient support in all his 
privations and trials. In the following year, 
1736, he returned to Europe, and closed his 
useful and active career in 1758, in the 73d 
year of his age. Such of our readers as are 
desirous of forming an acquaintance with the 
labors, the hardships and the perseverance of 
this extraordinary man, and his no less extra- 
ordinary female companion, may consult Crantz’ 
History of Greenland. 


Diepv,—At Muncy, Lycoming Co., Pa., on the 
13th ult., Marrua Parker, relict of the late 
Henry Parker, in the 94th year of her age. 
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This dear friend was an example of Christian 
meekness, was diligent in attending our religious 
meetings while strength of body permitted, and 
for many years filled acceptably the station of 
elder in _ Monthly Meeting. 

Diep, Of a lingering disease of the lungs, on the 
22d of Third month last, at her residence in New 
Hartford, Oneida Co., N. Y., Lucy, widow of the 
late Nathan Bishop, in the 82d year of her age—a 
member of New Hartford Monthly Meeting. 

—, Of consumption, on the 23d of Fourth 
month last, in Westmoreland, Enizazetu N., wife 
| of Nathan L. Hakes, and daughter of Joshua Na- 
ramore, in the 24th year of her age—a member 
| of New Hartford Monthly Meeting. 

While disease was making inroads upon the 
tabernacle of this dear youth, just blooming for 
| usefulness, it was observed that the reading of the 
| Holy Seriptures and other religious books in- 
| creased with her spiritual strength, and a com- 
| posed frame of mind was indicated by her coun- 
tenance. The last advice to her friends was, often 
to retire for divine meditation. This with many 
| other expressions which fell from her lips, gives 
| the consoling evidence that her end was peace. 
| —, On the 23d of Fourth month last, at his 
residence in New Hartford, Forrts Kexioce, a 
| member and elder of New Hartford Monthly Meet- 
ing, in the 66th year of his age. 

his highly esteemed Friend manifested a true 
Christian spirit in affording relief tothe needy. 
Many can truly say he has been asa father unto 
them. He was for many years an overseer, and 
is much missed by a large circle of relatives and 
friends. 


HANS AND ANN EGEDE. 


These excellent and devoted persons, resided 
at Vogen, in Norway, in the early part of the 
eighteenth century. Soon after their marriage, 
Hans Egede, who occupied the position of 
| minister to a large congregation, was impressed 
with the belief, that it would be right for him 
to go to Greenland, and labor for the conversion 
of the natives to the Christian religion. His 
friends, and particularly those of his wife, de- 
rided the design. She also, not having taken 
the same deep view of the subject, was opposed 
to his wishes. Finding, however, that it con- 
tinued deeply to affect him, sympathy with his 
secret sorrows led her to seek the guidance of 
the Lord in prayer, and she became prepared to 
strengthen the hands of her husband in the way 
in which he believed his duty called him. 

There were many obstructions to be overcome 
in order to reach that almost undiscovered clime. 
Nearly ten years were consumed in persevering 
efforts to induce the bishops of Bergen and 
Drontheim, the college of missions, the fraterni- 
ty of merchants, and the King of Denmark, to 
grant permission and means to enable them to 
make the voyage and provide the necessaries of 
life in that inhospitable region. At length 
the way was opened, and now came the fare- 
well to his beloved flock at Vogen. They 
thronged around him with tears and lamenta- 
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tiene, and ssloved that his example and oonaale- 
tions were to be withdrawn. The children begged 
him not to leave them. His own firmness 
wavered, and grief overpowered him. Well 
might he have addressed them in the words of 
an apostle, ‘‘ what mean ye, to weep and to break 
my heart.” Then his wife stood forth as a 
strengthening spirit; she sustained the zeal 
from which she had at first imbibed her own. 

Amid the sorrowful partings at Vogen, she 
retained a calm demeanor and cheerful counte- 
nance. They repaired to Bergen, in order to 
commence their voyage. It was in the month 
of May, 1721, that they went on board tae 
Hope, to undertake what seemed to others a 
hopeless expedition. Storms overtook and 
harassed them. Contrary winds blew them 
back, and threatened to dash their ship to 
pieces. Thick fogs environed them in a canopy 
of darkness, and ice mountains towered over 
them in terrible companionship. 

On the 3d of July, they reached the dreary 
coast, and saw the first tents of the Greenlanders. 
When they entered these low and mise 
habitations, and saw the squalid inmates, with 
their seal skin mantles and seal skin beds, if the 
heart of Ann Egede reverted painfully to her 


native land, to the pleasant parsonage which | vision ; 


she had left, with its neat chambers and furnish- 
ed parlors, no one could detect the comparison ; 
so kindly did she smile 


| 


mid, “ no, let us remain here, my husband. We 
will not fly from the charge which we sought so 
long in prayer, and which God has intrusted to 
us. Hardships we expected, when we became 
missionaries. Let us have patience. I have 
faith to believe, that the ship will soon arrive.” 
The ship, to which she alluded, was one which 
had been promised from the fatherland with pro- 
visions. Its delay beyond the appointed time 
had occasioned distressing anxiety. 

It was not till the morning of June 27th, 
1722, that the ship was seen with beautiful 
distinctness approaching the shore. The group 
that on the margin of the rugged coast assem- 
bled to hail her, transcended the power of the 
artist’s pencil. The missionary, who raised his 
hands to heaven and blessed the God of their 
fathers who had not forgotten them in their low 
estate. The wife leading their two little daugh- 
ters by the hand, while the sons pressed onward 
still nearer to the sea, fixed her joyous yet 
moistened eye upon the lonely vessel that brought 
letters from her fatherland, and bread for her 
children. Some Danish and Norwegian traders 
who greeted the vessel as their liberator from 
the inhospitable clime, where their hopes of 
trade had been as the “baseless fabric of a 
” and mingling with them the diminu- 
tive forms of the natives, their inexpressive 
features somewhat kindled up ‘with curiosity, 


upon her husband, and| and an uncouth participation of the rapture 


so readily greet the ignorant and slovenly women | they beheld. 


who hastened forward to embrace her. 
Now 
language. 


came the toil of learning their rude | pursued his labors. 


Thus encouraged and upheld, Hans Egede 
He strove to teach the 


They wrote down the name of every | natives the arts uf cultivation, and thus by hopes 


thing that they saw, and almost every word that | of a tangible benefit, to win some influence over 


they heard uttered ‘by this stupid and taciturn | 
people. Ere they were able to to converse with 
them, 
sketches of some transactions recorded in scrip- 
ture, and by explanations with signs, to prepare 
them for the reception of Divine truth. But 
their minds appeared as sterile as the snowy 
wastes that surrounded them. They seemed also 
displeased that the strangers were to reside among 
them. 

They supposed them to have come for the 
purpose of traffic, and the hope of gain insured a 
welcome reception. But the gain of godliness 
they did not covet. The gentle manners, and 
particularly the presents of the missionaries, 
produced by slow degrees, some change in the 
semi-savages. The tenderness of Ann Egede 
to their children, and her skill in assisting them 
when they were sick, wrought upon the 
gratitude of many mothers. But trials came. 
Seanty and unpalatable as was the food of the 
natives, it began to fail, and there was a prospect 
of famine. The faith of the missionary was 
severely proved. He feared his wife and 
children would pine away for want of food, and 
he was ready to give up the post of duty. But 
with a cheering tone, the noble minded wife 


| 


| them, which he might turn to the good of their 
souls. By the assistance of his family, who 


they endeavored by drawing simple| conversed much with the natives in order to 


acquire their pronunciation, he commenced a 
Greenland grammar, and translated portions of 
the gospel, to which he added questions and 
illustrations. 

In 1728, Christian 1V. of Denmark, was in- 
duced to send several ships to Greenland with 
the view of establishing a colony there ; mechan- 
ics and others went with the expedition. 
Soldiers were sent by the government. 

But this addition of numbers did not prove 
an accession of strength to the mission. The 
emigrants had not sufficiently counted the cost 
of that terrible climate. They became dissatis- 
fied and the soldiers mutinied. To Egede, 
whom they considered the principle cause of 
their being sent to such a region, they were 
peculiarly ‘hostile. “I have slept ‘securely in 
the huts of the savage,”’ said that good man, 
‘‘but now Tam forced to have a watch around 
my bed, to protect me against my fellow Chris- 
tians.” The greater part of the natives, dis- 
pleased at the disorders of the new comers, re- 
moved from them and resided in distant places. 
So that the mission was hindered by the soldiers, 
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as the spirit of the Gospel is ever impeded by 


the spirit of war. 

The projected colony wasted away. As soon as 
permission could be obtained, they fled back to 
Europe. Egede was also urged toreturn. He re- 
ceived information from the government, that if 
he persisted in remaining, provisions enough for 
one year should be allowed to him and his family, 
after which no further aid could be expected ; 
as neither colony or mission in that dreary clime 
could be supported with any rational hope of 
success. He consulted long and solemnly with 
his beloved companion. Eight winters in the 
frigid zone had not left them ignorant of what 
a mission to Greenland implied; neither was 
the love of their native country, and the friends 
who supplicated their return, at all chilled in 
their affectionate hearts. But among those 
whom he had labored to teach and to save, 
there had appeared somewhat more of religious 
susceptibility. One hundred and fifty children 
were under their instruction. The first fruits 
of this frozen desert were laid in the scale, when 
their duty was balancing. Their weight pre- 
vailed. They decided to remain. They saw 
the last remaining European take his departure. 
They watched the receding ships till they were 
as a speck upon the great deep, and turned to 
their lonely dwelling happy in each other and 
in their God. ‘“ The love of Christ constrained 
them.”” Like the Moravian missionaries, who in 
a somewhat similar trial afterwards decided in 
the same manner, not to leave “their few sheep 
in the wilderness,”’ this faithful pair resolved to 
“believe even when there was nothing to be 
seen ; to hope where there was nothing to be ex- 
pected.” 

In the spring of 1733, brighter prospects 
opened, and three Moravian missionaries from 
Hernhulth, in Silesia, came te.strengthen the 
hands of Egede with their firm and uncomplain- 
ing piety. With what fervor did he give thanks 
to his Almighty benefactor. Still, his chastened 
spirit seemed to expect reverses, and speedily 
did they come. Like a plague, which nothing 
could withstand, the small-pox broke out among 
the natives. Egede, as a physician, was con- 
stantly among them ; sometimes alone, or with 
his sons or the Moravians, he strove to adminis- 
ter medicine, or prepare the dying for death. 
Empty houses and unburied corpses often met 
their view. To the latter, they gave interment 
by covering them with stones, as to dig graves 
in the frozen soil was impracticable. With what 
scenes of misery did they become familiar. To 
a lonely island they once made their way with 
difficulty over the frozen sea; but the homes of 
its little hamlet were desolate ; every adult had 
ponent a little girl, with her still younger 

rothers, were the only survivors; their father 
had heaped a few stones for his own grave, and 
told the children to cover his body with them. 
The forsaken orphans had continued to subsist 
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on a little dried fish, which the father had laid 


up. 
Pegede sent them to his own home. Indeed, 
he lodged all who fled to him ; and his wife with 
her daughters nursed them day and night; 
every part of their habitation was converted into 
a hospital, where they lay thickly side by side. 
Their stony natures, won by this kindness, were 
broken into remorse or melted to gratitude. 

One who had been an enemy to Egede, and 
long reviled him, said with trembling lips as he 
began to recover, “‘ you have done for us what 
our own people would not do. When we 
hungered, you have fed us. You have buried 
our dead. You have told us of a better life.” 
For eight months this frightful disease was 
ravaging the country, until the number of its 
victims was between two and three thousand. 

The native benevolence of Ann Egede was 
quickened by love for the souls of the suffering. 
Those whom, in conjunction with her husband, 
she had labored to instruct and allure to Christian 
duty, lay helpless before her on the verge of 
another life, and were unreconciled to God. 
Forgetful of self, she seemed wholly unconscious 
of the ebbing away of her own strength and 
vigor, amidst these laborious duties. But when 
the disease had reached its appointed limit, and 
the invalids were begining to recover, and those 
who, flying to her care, had made a hospital of 
her lowly home, were about returning to their 
own, she was herself laid on a bed of sickness. 
Her children, instructed by her example how to 
tend the sick, were unceasing in their anxious 
assiduities. Her husband was deeply affected 
when she told him calmly that death had come 
for her, and that there was no bitterness in the 
cup, save that she must leave him, while his 
desires for the conversion of their common 
charge were yet unaccomplished. 

In that low Greenland hut she peacefully 
waited the coming of the last enemy. She 
heard the mourning of her children, and com- 
forted them with that hope wherewith she was 
comforted of God. She desired ablessing might 
rest on her husband, and departed. 

Soon after this event, his eldest son, Paul 
Egede, who had been educated in Denmark, re- 
turned to occupy the station of missionary in 
the bay of Disco. Visits to him were asa cordial 
to his spirit, and he employed himself in translat- 
ing simple religious treatises and catechisms 
into the Greenland tongue, which he circulated 
as widely as possible among his people. 

In 1736, a request came from the King of 
Denmark, that Egede would no longer exile him- 
self from his friends, but return to his native 
country now that the decline of life was come 
upon him. He felt it right to obey the summons. 
His health had radically suffered, and he was 
no longer able to resist the severity of the 
seasons. 

His last address to his people, was from the 
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words, “I said I have labored in vain; I have 
spent my strength for naught; yet surely my 
judgment is with the Lord, and my work with 
my God.” He also thus spoke of his departed 
wife, ‘I will not dwell on her excellencies in 
domestic life. I will not describe what a faith- 
ful helpmate she was to me; what a tender 
mother to our children. Yet let me speak of 
her compliance with my will, as soon as she saw 
my resolution to forsake my people and country, 
and repair to Greenland. Friends and relations 
vehemently prayed her to dissuade and withstand 
me in a project so absurd and even frantic, in 
the eyes of all men. Yet, out of love to God 
and me, she joined heart and hand in this enter- 

rise. She went from her own people; from 

er father’s house, from her weeping brothers 
and sisters,—not indeed to a paradise, but to a 
desert and frightful land. With what patience, 
with what kindness she bore her part of the 
troubles that were appointed us to endure, is 
known unto many. But how often she comforted 
and cheered her husband, is known to himself 
and to God. O Christian heroine! O faithful 
wife! how far short do my words fall, of what 
thy piety and virtues deserved.” 

Committing the charge of those poor people, 
who were precious to the Redeemer of souls, to 
his eldest son, he embarked with his three re- 
maining children for his own country. 
there with a kind reception. The King of 


Denmark testified high respect for the faithful 
and self-denying servant of God. He designated 
him to found a seminary for orphans and students, 
and appointed him a salary with the title of pro- 


fessor. The latter years of Egede were spent 
in a favorite retirement, on the island of Falster. 
There at the age of 73 he closed his life, sup- 
ported by the faith which he had preached to 
others. 

Carnes, in his “ Lives of Eminent Missiona- 
ries,” gives an account of the winter climate of 
Greenland : 

“Every door and window were carefully 
closed, but winter, like a serpent crept into each 
nook and corner of the dwelling. Cups of 
heated water, or even brandy,”if set upon the 
table, were frozen in a few minutes. The ice 
and hoar frost, would sometimes spread during 
the night, from the chimney to the stove’s mouth, 
without being thawed by the warmth of the fire. 
The linen was often frozen in the drawers, and 
the soft eider-down bed and pillows, stiffened 
with frost, even while the sleepers rested there. 

“One of the most singular effects of the cold, 
was-the frost smoke, that rose from the sea in 
thin volumes as from a furnace. This is more 
injurious to the human frame than the keenest 
atmosphere. No sooner was it wafted by the 
wind over the land, than it created such a cutting 
and exquisite cold, that no one could go out of 
the house without having his hands and feet 
bitten. The rising of those wreaths of smoke 
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strange sight. 

“A strong and mournful impression was 
made, by the annual departure of the sun. It 
took place about the 26th of November. They 
usually ascended the rocks at noon, to behold the 
sun once more, and when he just shewed them 
his faint mild light ere he vanished for a long 
period, they sadly bade him farewell. The days 
that immediately succeeded, were tolerably light, 
but in December, it was twilight even at noon. 
From this time the lights were always kept burn- 
ing. The stormy sea, now and then beat against 
the shore, and then there succeeded a long 
calm, when the waves, chained by the ice, could 
move no more. 

“ About the middle of January, if the weather 
was fine, the rays of the sun could be seen on 
the high rocks, and a few days afterwards, he 
was beheld glorious as if new created, but only 
for a few minutes. After the middle of May, 
he ceased to set at night, but rose higher tll 
the summer solstice ; and about the end of July 
he dipped again at night, though partially, 
under the horizon. The aspect of nature during 
this perpetual day, that lasted a few months, was 
strange and indelible. There was no passing 
away or return of the sun; a cold pure light 
covered the surface of the sea and the rocky 
hills and wastes ; its effects on the lonely lakes, 


jand scanty groups of birch and juniper trees 


was beautiful ; there were the forms of the rein- 
deer moving to and fro; no changing hues in 
the sky, no shadows on the earth, but the same 
dream-like lustre spread over all; those who 
wandered there knew that no night was to come 
again, no sweet repose of evening,—on the 
ocean and shore, there was no pause to the 
everlasting light. 

“One object there was of inexpressible 
grandeur; when some noble iceburg floated 
slowly from the bay, the faint golden light 
streaming on every part of its white surface, it 
looked like a mountain ina brighter world, 
save that at intervals, one of its many pinnacles 
was seen to tremble and then a crash like 
thunder rang through the silent scene. After 
this period of strange undeclining day, when 
darkness came again, it seemed like a stranger 
who had been long forgotten.” —Abridged from 


Examples of Life and Death, by L. H. Sicour- 
NEY. 


THE EXTENT OF TEXTILE FABRICS. 

The vegetable world furnishes the most of 
our clothing. The annual produce of thread is 
in its lineal extent all but inconceivable. One 
billion four hundred and eighty-one million of 

ounds were worked up into. it in 1852. At the 
Senin Exhibition, one manufacturer furnished 
samples of one pound of cotton spun into 900 
hanks of 840 yards each, making almost 430 
miles. Another firm exhibited 4200 hanks of 
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the same number of yards each, making 2000 
miles from a single pound of cotton! If we 
therefore multiply the above amount only by 
430, the length of thread that a single crop of 
cotton could make, it would be over six hundred 
billions of miles, or sufficient for a stout web of 
calico, a yard wide, and containing 85 threads 
to the inch, that would be more than enough to 
reach from us to the sun. 

And yet all this is from cotton alone. Hemp 
and flax in some measure rival it ; and of it were 
raised in the United States, in 1850, not less 
than 1,860,000,000 of pounds. Buta few years 
would be required for our looms to fulfil an 
order for double belting sufficiently long to con- 
nect the sun with each of the planets, in the 
way motion is communicated from the large 
drum of a factory to a number of smaller ones. 
We inclose our bodies in artificial cocoons. In 
winter a lady is enwrapped in a hundred miles of 
thread; she throws over her shoulders from 
thirty to fifty ina shawl. A gentleman winds 
between three and four round his neck, and uses 
four more in a pocket handkerchief. At night 
he throws off his clothing and buries himself 
like a larva, in four or five hundred miles of 
convolved filaments.— The World a Workshop. 





INDIAN TRIBES. 
(Continued from page 599.) 
Letter from D. MERRIWETHER, Gov. and Supt. 
Indian Affairs in New Mexico. 


The whole of the Apache tribe of Indians re- 
siding within the limits of New Mexico, are 
supposed to number from seven to ten thousand 
souls. 

The Navajoes are another powerful tribe of 
Indians, residing on the tributaries of the river 
San Juan, west of the Rio Grande, and east of 
the Colorado, and between the thirty-fifth and 
thirty-seventh parallels of north latitude. They 
probably number eight thousand souls, and 
occupy and claim a country equal to twenty-five 
thousand square miles, which would give, say 
three square miles to each Indian. The Navajo 
country is represented to be one of the finest 
agricultural regions within New Mexico; and 
they certainly are very far in advance of any 
other wild tribe of Indians of this Territory in 
agriculture and manufactures. With very rude 
and primitive implements of their own construe- 
tion, the Navajoes manage to raise an abundance 
of corn and wheat for their own subsistence. 
They have numerous herds of horses and sheep, 
and some horned cattle and mules, and, on the 
whole, live in a degree of comfort and plenty, 
unknown to the other wild Indians of this sec- 
tion of the Union. They manufacture their own 
clothes, principally from the wool of their sheep, 
and it is a rare thing to see a Navajo uncomfort- 
ably clothed. In the manufacturing of blankets 
they are believed to surpass any other Indians 
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on this continent, and these blankets will com- 
pare favorably with any other manufactured by 
a civilized people. Those made for ordinary 
use are warm, strong, and durable; but occasional- 
ly, fine ones are made with brilliant and durable 
colors handsomely blended, which will readily 
command in this market from twenty-five to fifty 
dollars each. When it is recollected that these 
articles are manufactured, and their farms 
cultivated, by the hands of Indians, with imple- 
ments of their own construction, this people ean 
but challenge our admiration. 

Favorable as this picture is, it also has its 
dark side; and I am sorry that truth compels me 
to say, that the people of this Territory have 
many wrongs to charge to the account of the 
Navajoes. The bright side of the picture 
which I have drawn, does not equally apply to 
all of this tribe; they have bad men among 
them, who cannot and will not be restrained. 
Such men pay but little regard to the eighth 
commandment, which enjoins upon us not to 
steal ; on the contrary, they have hitherto often 
stolen the stock and cattle of their more civilized 
neighbors. But, under the judicious manage- 
ment of agent Dodge, who has taken up his 
abode among these Indians, we have had but 
little cause to complain of them during the pre- 
sent year. 

There is one band of Navajoes who have 
separated themselves from the remainder of the 
tribe, and removed eastward to the neighborhood 
of the Utahs and Jicarillas ; and there is reason 
to fear that this association has been productive 
of no good to the first-named party. Around 
this band are collected most of the bad men of 
the whole tribe, and many of the depredations 
committed in that vicinty, have been traced to 
them; but, on the whole, the Navajoes have, 
during the present year, conducted themselves 
with great propriety when compared with the 
Apaches. 

The Pueblo or partially civilized Indians, are 
a very interesting portion of the Indian popula- 
tion of this Territory, and richly deserve the 
fostering hand of government. They hold their 
lands under special grants from the governments 
of Spain and Mexico, many of which are of very 
ancient dates—one that I examined being dated 
in 1661—and they usually cover one league, or 
nine square miles. In no grant that has come 
under my notice is the fee-simple title conveyed 
to the Indians. They and their descendants 
are merely invested with the possession, use, 
and benefit of the land granted, so long as it 
shall be occupied by them. There are twenty 
pueblos scattered over the Territory and inter- 
mixed with the white settlements, and their 
aggregate population numbers from eight to ten 
thousand: some do not number one or two 
hundred, whilst other reach twelve or fifteen 
hundred. Many of these grants cover some of 
the most desirable land to be found in New 
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Mexico, and I am happy to have it in my power 
to say that some of them are in a flourishing 
condition, and I am sorry that the same remark 
is not applicable to all. But it is a lamentable 
fact, that some present a dilapidated appearance, 
and the inhabitants of such seem to be sharing 
the fate of most other communities of the red 
man who have come in contact with the whites. 
Many of these people are superstitious in the 
extreme, and are firm believers in witchcraft. 

The pueblo of Nambe, in March last, actually 
executed several of their own people, who were 
charged with being witches; and it is probable 
that several others would have shared the same 
fate, but for my hastening to the vicinity with 
the United States marshal, and preventing it. 
Several were arrested, indicted for murder, tried, 
and acquitted, on account of the difficulty of 
proving in what county the crime was com- 
mitted. 

These Indians cultivate the soil mostly with 
rude implements of their own construction, ex- 
cept the spade and hoe, which have recently 
been introduced among them by the traders, 
and enough grain, vegetables and fruits are pro- 
duced to sustain themselves in comfort and 
plenty. Indeed, these people will compare 


favorably, in their agricultural labors and _pro- 
ductions, with the citizens generally of this 
Territory ; and they have horses, mules, cattle, 
asses, sheep and goats, sufficient for ordinary 


ses. 
As a general rule they are a sober, industrious | 
and frugal people. A few individuals among 
them can read and write in the Castilian language 
but the remainder are destitute of education, 
though most of them speak that language. The 
Rev. Mr. Gorman, a baptist missionary, has 
established a school at the pueblo of Laguna, 
and the advancement of his pupils affords ample 
evidence of their capacity to receive instruction. 
Occasionally difficulties arise between the neigh- 
boring pueblos, and between them and their 
neighbors of the white race, relative to the 
boundaries of their lands and the distribution 
of water for irrigation, which are often found 
difficult of adjustment; but asa general rule 
they live in great peace and harmony with all 
their neighbors. Each pueblo elects annually a 
governor, war captain, and various other minor 
officers, and the people appear to submit quietly 
to the government of those chosen by themselves 
to rule over them. These Indians claim, and 
are generally supposed, to have descended from 
the ancient Aztec race, but the fact of their 
speaking three or four different languages would 
tend to cast a doubt upon this point. It has 
been contended, that the Pueblo Indians were 
recognized as citizens by the Mexican govern- 
ment, and hence, are citizens of the United 
States under the treaty of oe Hidalgo ; 
but on a full investigation I am clearly of opinion 
that this is not the case. Having visited several 
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of these pueblos, or villages, and believing that 


these people differ in some respects from any 
other Indians to be found on this continent, [ 
beg leave to be excused for giving a minute de. 
scription of the pueblo of Taos, which I visited 
in the month of March last. This pueblo is 
situated in the valley of Taos, and about three 
miles from the town of San Fernandes de Taos, 
on a smal] stream which supplies water for 
irrigation and other purposes, and the number 
of inhabitants may be set down at something 
over twelve hundred. On my arrival, I found 
that this Indian town contained but two dwell- 
ing-houses, situated upon opposite sides of the 
creek, and each sufficiently large to accommodate 
over six hundred people. They are built of 
adobes orsun-dried brick ; each covers an area of 
about two'acres at the foundation, and are five 
stories high, with but one entrance through the 
external walls and but one window, and both of 
these open into the chief’s or governor's room. 
After ascending to the height of one story, there 
is an offset in the walls, and the size of the 
house is lessened around its entire circumference 
to the extent of the depth of the external tier 
of rooms, about fifteen feet, and this continues 
to be the ease at the top of each story, until the 
summit is reached. The tops of the houses are 
flat, and the offset in the walls at the top of the 
first story affords a fine terrace or walk, about 
fifteen feet wide, extending entirely around the 
building, which would make it say four hundred 
yards in length; and the residents of each 
story have a similar promenade or walk, though 
lessened in length as you ascend nearer to the top, 
which is effected by ladders resting on the 
ground in the first instance ; but after ascending 
to the top of the first story, the ladders intended 
for the accommodation of those residing in the 
second story are placed upon the roof of the one 
below. Each family has its room or rooms 
partitioned off by walls, of sufficient strength 
and thickness to sustain the accumulated weight 
above, and through these partition walls are 
doors of communication with each room of the 
house, but there is no other means of ventilation 
except through small trap-doors in the roof. 
These strange buildings form perfect labyrinths ; 
and as the interior apartments are quite dark, it 
might be difficult for a stranger to find his way 
out; but notwithstanding the want of ventilation, 
the inmates appear to be quite healthy and 
vigorous, and the number of children swarming 
around was astonishing. 

On the outside, but near at hand, were several 
estufas, or places where their sacred fire is kept 
burning. These are deep, circular pits, dug in 
the ground about ten feet deep, and the same in 
diameter, and covered with earth at the top, 
with the exception of a small circular hole in 
the centre, sufficiently large to admit a man 
descending by a ladder. Kidwah, the governor 
of this pueblo, informed me that this was the 
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remains of the fire left to his people by Montezu- 
ma, and that it must be kept burning until his 
return; hence two or three men are détailed 
each week, whose duty it is to get wood, feed 
the fire, and keep it burning. 

There is also a Catholic church at this, as 
there is at most of these pueblos, and almost the 
entire pueblo population worship God according 
to the forms of this church, though intermixed 
with their own ancient superstitious forms and 
ceremonies ; and although it is believed that 
many of the Pueblo Indians are looking forward 
with hope and confidence to the time of meeting 
the Redeemer and Saviour of the world, yet it 
is to be feared that still a large portion are look- 
ing for the return of Montezuma with the same 
hope and confidence. 

To be continued. 





VERMONT IN 1852—aA SKETCH BY MAJOR J. D. 


This quiet, but industrious, and we may say, 
“spunky” State, contains a little over three 
hundred thousand inhabitants, and owes no 
State debt, and by the late census shows that 
almost every man and woman in it can read and 
write. Within five years past they have con- 
structed over four hundred miles of the best 
description of railroad within their limits; and 
these roads are run with an accuracy—as to time 
—that is unequalled elsewhere. The cost of 
these roads is about. twenty millions of dollars, 
—all subseribed and paid for, except about four 
to five millions of dollarsin bonds. The Gover- 
nor of Vermont receives a salary of seven hun- 
dred and fifty dollars per annum for his services ; 
and all the public officers are paid in proportion. 
There is very little “office seeking” in that 
State, except perhaps for Congress, and that 
comes out of the public crib at Washington. 
There is a capital “ Liquor Law” in Vermont, 
applicable to her railroads, and which may ac- 
count for the admirable working thereof. This 
law does not prohibit any man from drinking 
what he likes—but any man employed, in any 
way, in the management of a railroad, who can 
be proven to drink any species of intoxicating 
liquor, said road to pay a fine of three hundred 
dollars, and no appeal or delay about it. This 
“ Liquor Law ”’ does not wait till a man actually 
gets drunk, for then he might have done mischief 
far beyond the amount of the fine; but it pre- 
supposes that if he drinks at all he may get 
drunk, and therefore is a dangerous man to trust 
with life or property. 

This wise preventive law is found to work 
admirably, and it is worthy of consideration, how 
far similar laws may be extended to embrace 
every public institution in which the public 
must more or less be interested in having its 
duties performed rightly. Steamboats, Banks, 
Insurance Companies, Public Hotels, should 
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who drink or get drunk, than they have to em- 
ploy lunatics or madmen, or men who carry with 
them disease, or false keys, or poison. 

Once get these things right, and then the 
public may look into their Legislative Halls 
and Courts of Justice, and sweep and dust out 
wrong things ifanythere. Sucha Liguor Law 
takes away no natural right, it lets every man 
drink as best pleases him, but it only says, if 
you drink any intoxicating liquor, you must not 
serve the Public in any way. That’s all.— 
Pennsylvania Inquirer. 





WASHINGTON TERRITORY-—-ITS CLIMATE, &C. 


Extract of a letter from a subscriber, dated 
Olympia, Puget’s Sound, Washington Ter., 
Feb. 16, 1855. 

It is no doubt the received opinion in {the 
Eastern States, that this portion of “ Uncle 
Samuel’s”’ domain, must be of very little value, 
from the fact that it is so far north, but I can 
assure you that no time during the whole winter 
has it been as cold here, as I have seen in New 
York early in November—and although we here 
are in latitude 47° 20’ North, yet during the 
whole season, cattle and all other stock have 
not been foddered at all, but have had fine 
pasture all winter. Vegetables have beén gro 
every month during the year, and in my 
garden I have onions growing since last Nov 
ber—and the cabbage stalks that were | 
standing last fall, have produced young shoots, 
and furnished very good greens all winter. The 
wild raspberry and rose bushes have put out 
leaves sometime since. I have had a tea 
breaking prairie since the last of December, ae 
have only stopped some few days on account of 
hard rains, and it may surprise you a little when 
I say that the team (five yokes of oxen) have 
kept in very good order from grazing alone, and 
are to day in much better condition, than half 
the cattle in the Northern States, that have 
been fed during the entire winter. 

We have obtained from the Legislature during 
the present winter, a charter for a Territorial 
Agricultural Society, and shall soon organize. 
R, M. WALKER.—Country Gentleman. 











Tue Trans-ATLANTIC SUBMARINE TELE- 
GRAPH CoMPANY, composed of English and 
French capitalists, have entered into a contract 
with the New York, Newfoundland and London 
Telegraph Company, whereby the former are 
bound ‘to construct and lay down at their own 
expense and risk, a submarine cable extending 
from Ireland to St. John’s, Newfoundland, and 
to have the same completed and in operation, on 
or before the 22d day of January, 1858. We 
have already mentioned that the New York, 


all be held responsible to the public on this | Newfoundland and London Company had con- 


point; they have no more right to employ men! tracted for a cable to connect Newfoundland 
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with Cape Breton or Prince Edward’s Island, 
from whence lines are already in operation to 
New York. This work will be accomplished in 
the course of the present summer. We have 
seen a specimen of the cable to be made for this 
Company, which is to weigh five tons and two 
adel pounds to the mile, and presents a much 
more finished and compact appearance than the 
cable now in use between England and the Con- 
tinent, a short section of which has also been 
exhibited to us. This English line has already 
been worked four years without alteration or 
repair, and seems wholly unaffected by time or 
wear, or chemical action. The two Companies, 


European and American, each will own the line 
by it constructed ; but their contract obliges 
them to operate in connection with each other, 
to the aie of all other lines, for the period 
of fifty years, which is the limit of the American 
Company's charter.—N. Y. Jour. Com. 
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before Revel, and given notice of the blockade of 
that port, allowing the vessels of neutral nations a 
delayof seven days to leave with their cargoes. 
After that time, they would only be permitted to 
leave in ballast. 


Encianp.—Rumors are prevalent of dissensions 
in the British Cabinet. On the 14th ult., a motion 
was introduced by Lord Ellenborough into the 
House of Lords, declaring a want of confidence,in 
Ministers, followed by a speech denouncing the 
appointment of men to office from favor instead of 
from merit. The resolution was lost by a large 
majority. The bill to abolish Church rates had 

assed second reading in the House of Commons. 
t was rumored that the King of Sardivia was ne- 
gotiating fora marriage with the eldest daughter of 
Queen Victoria. 


Frayxce.—The execution of Pianori, for attempt- 
ing to assassinate Louis ne took place on 
the 14thult. The American clipper Great Republic, 
had arrived at Marseilles. She is to be employed 
by the French Government, to carry troops to the 


_| seat of was. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS, 


Foreicn InteLticence.—Liverpool dates to the 
19th ult., have been received. 

Affairs before Sebastopol continue much the 
same as at last advices. The works of the Allies 
were advancing gradually. The Russians were 
also strengthening their defences, and construct- 
ing ambustades and rifle pits, from which to annoy 

besiegers. Frequent sorties continued to be 
e by the garrison. On the night of the Ist 
, alarge body of French infantry attacked the 
ssian ambuscade. The Russians came out to 
meet them, but, after a tremendous conflict, dur- 
ing which repeated bayonet charges were made 
by the French, were forced back into the works 
hither the French followed them, stormed 
works and carried off eight Russian cohorts. 
An expedition, composed of 8000 French and 5000 
English, under the command of Gen. Sir George 
Brown, left Balaklava onthe 4th ult., and, after 
landing some troops at Kamiesch Bay, returned to 
Balaklava. Many rumors exist in relation to the 
contemplated movements of the Allies, but nothing 
is definitely known. Large reinforcements are 
looked for. Eighty thousand French, 10,000 Sar- 
dinians and 16,000 Egyptians were expected short- 
ly, and a Tartar force was organizing at Eupatoria, 
under Omar Pasha. Thus reinforced, their army, 
it is said, will amount to 300,000 men. 


The Russians were fortifying the road from Eupa- 
toria to Sebastopol. Gen. Canrobert has resigned 
the chief command, on the plea of ill health, but 
takes the command of the corps of Gen. Pelissier, 
who is appointed General-in-chief. It is stated 
that the arsenal, the magazines and all the import- 
ant edifices in Sebastopol have been undermined 
by order of Gen, Osten Sacken, and than prepara- 
tions have been made for destroying the fleet. 


Accounts from the Baltic state that the English 
fleet was proceeding to Farosund, there to await 
the arrival of the French squadron, and that Bomar- 
sund and the adjacent islands will be used as a 
rallying point and a depot for materials required by 
the Allies for carrying on the war. Most of the 
prpsletion of those islands have retired to Finland. 

hree English steamers had presented themselves 


Spain.—The ecclesiastical authorities have been 
ordered by the government, to suspend the ad- 
mission of novices into the convents, until the 
number and occupation of all the nuns of Spain 
shall have been ascertained. 


Swepex.—-The King of Sweden had been urged 
by the envoys of the English and French govern- 
ments, to sign a treaty of alliance, offensive and 
defensive, with the Western Powers, offering, in 
that case,’not only to guarantee the possession of 
his present dominions, but to pay a handsome 
annual subsidy for the assistance of his army and 
navy. The Swedish government had postponed 
its decision until the result of the Vienna confe- 
rences were known. 


Turksey.—The capitation tax on Christians is 
finally abolished. hey are to render military 
service and to form a separate corps. 


Carirornia.—San Francisco dates to the 9th 
ult., have been received. The firm of Page, 
Bacon & Co., had again stopped payment, with no 
hope of being able to resume, and several other 
failures had taken place in consequence. 

The Legislature adjourned on the 7th ult. Pre- 
vious to adjournment, it passed bills to re-incorpo- 
rate the city of San Francisco, to provide for fund- 
ing its debt, and to submit the question of a pro- 
hibitory liquor law to a vote of the people. Large 
exports of wheat and flour continued to be made. 
Walker’s expedition, consisting of seventy men, 
had sailed from San Francisco. Their destination 
was not known. 

All the gambling houses at San Francisco are 
closed. Monetary affairs are slowly improving. 
Major Sutler’s claim to thirty-three square leagues 
of land has been confirmed by the Land Com- 
missioners. 


Domestic.—The proposition so to amend the 
constitution of Connecticut, as to give the right of 
suffrage to persons of color, was lost in the House 
of Representatives, by a majority of twenty. 

The National Intelligencer states that the U.§. 
Chargé at Madrid, has obtained from the govern- 
mentan entirely satisfactory settlement of the ElDo- 
rado difficulty. All difficulties between our govern- 
ment and Spain, appear to be at an end. 





